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applicability to the present day, better worth study than anything
in our Indian military annals prior to the Mutiny, should, by
reason of the very completeness of their success, and the absence
of any dramatic achievement in battle, be an unknown chapter
even to well-informed students and soldiers.
It will be convenient here to deal with two episodes which,
though somewhat out of place as regards chronology, form a
necessary epilogue to the story of the subjugation of Central
India. Five years after the last of the Pindaris had been driven
into the jungle, and when the military energies of British India
were deeply involved, as we shall see, in a heart-breaking
campaign in Burma, a disputed succession in Bhurtpore
necessitated our armed intervention. To deal with this fortress,
which had gained a somewhat fictitious reputation from Lake's
repeated failures before its walls twenty years before, the
Commander-in-Chief, Lord Combermere, assembled an army
of 27,000 men, equipped with what Lake had lacked, an
adequate siege train of over 100 guns. After less than a
month's investment the place, though held by a garrison as
strong or stronger than the besieging force, was stormed at
little cost, and its defenders for all practical purposes exter-
minated or taken; and thus bloodily and effectively was British
prestige, shaken by causes both remote and recent, restored to
its former height.
The second episode took place nearly twenty years later, at
a time when the military fame of Great Britain, affer having
once more fallen to a low ebb by reason of the serious disaster
which had befallen the army in the First Afghan War, had been
only partially restored by her successes in the latter part of that
war and in Sind, while the political horizon was clouded by the
critical state of her relations with the Sikhs of the Punjab. The
house of Sindia, the only member of the Mahratta Confederacy
who had not felt the weight of British arms in the field in 1817,
owing to its enforced surrender to our demands, narrated above,
now became embroiled with us by reason of a disputed succes-
sion to the throne in 1843, and the seizure of power by an anti-
British candidate. Sindia's army, numbering 22,000 good
troops, was a formidable menace which required to be instantly
dealt with, and an equal British force was assembled in two
bodies, the one under Sir H. Gough, the Commander-in-Chief,
south-west of Agra, the other under Grey, near Jhansi, with
orders to converge on Gwalior. The campaign, which lasted
only forty-eight hours, was the briefest and one of the most
decisive in our history. The Mahrattas, who fought unevenly,
were hopelessly defeated in a double battle on the same day,
by Gough at Maharajpore and by Grey at Punniar, though in